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ignore France in this her time of need. It will never be 
said of America as Milton said of "swinish gluttony" 
that "with besotted base ingratitude," she "crams and 
blasphemes her feeder." 

But the reconstruction in France lags, and through no 
fault of the French. That reconstruction is a long job, 
the central principle of which is that France must be 
aided to produce again. The people of that land cannot 
do the work alone. The Government, which has already 
assumed responsibility for the personal losses, is limited 
in its power. Omitting the dead soldiers, one-fourth of 
the people are back attempting as best they can to rebuild 
their homes. The big factories are gradually beginning 
again, but very slowly. A States-General under the pat- 
ronage of the Matin has been organized in the interest 
of the devastated regions. Problems of shelter, taxation, 
leases, and labor are but a small part of the program of 
the States-General. But the need of France, at this time 
a literally crying need, is for provisions, and especially 
for tools and raw materials. There is but one nation in 
all the world that can supply the French with these 
things, and that is America. We are not asked to share 
the debt now weighing upon France, but we are duty 
bound to share the burden of it. If we are able to go 
forth in search of world markets, it is because France 
has been France there between us and Germany. Our 
supreme duty is to see to it that France shall become 
increasingly able to obtain markets also; that she may 
rebuild her cities and villages, to the end that she may 
continue for the rest of us the glory that is hers. 



HERBERT C. HOOVER 

Mb. Herbert C. Hooves, the economic savior and 
to a considerable extent the political stabilizer of 
Europe since the armistice was signed, returned to the 
United States in early September. "With a minimum of 
publicity, he went to California for the first period of 
rest that he has had since the war began, in 1914. To 
the peoples of twenty countries between December 1, 
1918, and June 30, 1919, he supervised the distribution 
of 3,219,796 metric tons of goods, mainly food. In addi- 
tion, special "key" industries in many of these countries 
were provided with raw materials, so that the peoples 
could return to work. To him and to his staff also fell 
the difficult duty of organization of a basis of exchange 
between countries where ordinary and ancient customs 
and laws were inoperative. He also fell heir to the care 
and exchange of expatriated prisoners, by order of the 
Supreme Council of the Allied and Associated nations. 
Moreover, he worked out ways and means for re-estab- 
lishing systems of transportation ; and last, but not least, 
he conceived and executed plans of relief for undernour- 



ished children which have saved millions of beings. In 
executing this vast work he found that he must have a 
better mode of communication with his staff than Eu- 
rope provided, and with characteristic boldness and in- 
dependence he created his own telegraph and telephone 
system throughout middle and eastern Europe, using 
such state-owned links as existed and creating new ones 
when necessary. Finest technical training as an engi- 
neer, exceptional administrative ability, and utter con- 
secration to his work have enabled him to do this vast 
work of relief; and there are many Americans who bow 
lower in reverence before him than they would to any of 
their fellow nationals to whom the war has brought fame 
and honor. Such a man with such a record has more 
work to do for humanity. Just what place of power he 
will fill in doing it time will tell. 



"PITILESS PUBLICITY" 

Differ as men of character and knowledge of inter- 
national affairs do about the merit and worka- 
bility of the Versailles Treaty of Peace, they agree that 
it will become operative after an unprecedented discus- 
sion of its pros and cons by representative assemblies of 
the peoples affected by its provisions. This debate may 
have been formal and brief as in the British Parliament, 
or it may have been thoroughgoing, constructively criti- 
cal, and prolonged as in the United States Senate; but 
in any case there has been more distinct recognition than 
ever before in history that while "governments" may 
still negotiate compacts that define terms of peace, never- 
theless approval of "peoples" must now be sought before 
the agreements become valid. And this not only because 
it is in harmony with the theory of democracy carried 
to its logical conclusion, but also because the cry goes up 
from increasingly powerful groups of voters in all the 
new and old democracies of the world for negotiation as 
well as ratification of treaties by "peoples" rather than 
by "governments." 

Eealizing this trend of the times, new precedents have 
been created in the case of the Versailles Treaty, and 
nowhere, perhaps, more significantly than in the case of 
Great Britain — first, by reference of the work of Lloyd- 
George at Paris to the home Parliament; and secondly, 
by the discussion of the treaty and its ratification by the 
parliaments of the Dominions. The correspondence on 
this latter issue between the Canadian Premier and Lord 
Milner is of singular importance as indicating impend- 
ing structural changes in the empire, and also as show 
ing a waning power of Downing Street to do with British 
imperial affairs as the Foreign Ministry pleases, when it 
comes to making war and defining terms of peace to 
which the Dominions are parties as autonomous nations 



